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longitudinal striations.    The sections are oval or round with an irregularly
circular central lumen, sometimes showing small radial branchings.
3.  FLAX.    Flax is obtained from the bast fibres of numerous varieties
of Linum, the most common being L. usitatissimum.   Under the microscope
flax fibres appear (Fig. 72, Plate VI) as uniform, regular cylinders, fur-
nished with very narrow central channels.   They are almost always isolated
or readily separable.    One characteristic which facilitates their recognition
consists of the transverse striae or impressions, which occupy the whole
width of the fibre.   Sometimes these striae are united in pairs and slightly
inclined so as to resemble the letter X.    Slight and short swellings are also
easily observable, especially in correspondence with these transverse stria-
tions : the swellings and striae give to flax fibres the appearance of a bamboo
cane.
These swellings and markings seem to be due either to the insertion of
other cells adherent to the fibre or to mechanical manipulations to which
the fibres themselves have been subjected. Slight longitudinal striations
are also present in some cases, but these do not prevent observation of the
more pronounced middle line marking the channel. On the whole the fibres
appear smooth and semi-transparent. Their ends are pointed.
The sections (Fig. 73, Plate VI) are isolated or in small, polygonal groups
with five or six sides, angles mostly well defined and a central lumen which
is small and circular or in the form of a short line. When the whole fibre
or its section is treated with iodine and sulphuric acid, the cell walls are
coloured blue, whilst the lumen is seen to contain a granular protoplasmic
substance which is coloured yellow.
4.  HEMP.   This is obtained from the bast fibres of Cannabis sativa.
Under the microscope these fibres, which are usually joined in bundles,
have a bruised cylindrical appearance and a diameter greater than that
of flax fibres (Fig. 74, Plate VII).   They are irregular as regards thickness
and there are many longitudinal striations, which are sometimes so marked
as to render difficult the observation of the internal channel, the latter
being about one-third as wide as the fibres.   Transverse striae are also
observed;   often these do not traverse the whole width of the fibre and
they are not so regular in appearance as with flax.   At the ends the fibres
are usually rounded and sometimes slit down for a short distance.
When treated with iodine and sulphuric acid, they become blue in the
body of the walls, but the surface exhibits a thin lignified cuticle which is
coloured yellow, so that the resultant colour of the whole fibre is greenish.
The yellow cuticle is dearly seen when the cross-sections of the fibres are
treated with this reagent. This character, which serves to distinguish
hemp from flax, gradually disappears in fibres subjected to wear of to
bleaching and washing.
In cross section, hemp (Fig. 75, Plate VII) is almost always united in
groups with rounded contour; the lumen is elongated like a fissure or
cavity and sometimes subdivided or radiating, thus differing markedly
from the point-like lumen of flax.
Although the typical characters of the flax fibre differ appreciably from
those of hemp, certain products of these two fibres are somewhat difficult to